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Housekeepers'  Chat i  Thurs,  May  1Q(  Qr  later> 

(NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION') 

SUBJECT :  "Sun  Suits  for  Children."  Program  includes  menu  and  recipes.  Approved 
by  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pprovea 

Bulletins  available:     "Sun  Suits  for  children<„     nFitting  Dresses  and  B^    '  '  „ 
'banning  bruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home." 

ifTdesir^d?r  Pr°gramS  are  l0ng  enou§h  that  they         te  ^vided  into  two  programs, 

 ooOoo  

hnoviof1!  ^  ^6en  a  real  Pleasure  t0  Plan  today's  Chat.     First,  I  have  a  new 

J!?!  ?0U'  and  Sec0nd'  two  new  recipes.     One  recipe  xs  for  Vanilla 

Ivntl      }        7       y°U,n  Want  t0  SerVe  With  afte^oon  tea,  or  with  ice  cream,  or 
punch,  at  parties.  ' 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  new  booklet,  called  "Sun  Suits  for  Children," 
Only  eight  pages  in  this  booklet,  but  in  these  pages  you'll  find  over  a  dozen 
pictures,  suggesting  what  the  very  young  members  of  our  best  families  are  wearing 
this  summer  They  are  not  wearing  much,  I  assure  you,  because  they  must  have 
;Viref  sunshine-that  is,  the  ultra-violat  rays  of  the  sunshine.  These 
rays  do  not  shine  through  heavy  clothing. 

As  you  all  know,  sunlight  is  most  important,  in  the  life  of  a  growing 
child,  especially  a  baby.     The  normal  growth  of  a  child's  bones  depends,  not  only 
lut  ^  !f  S'  alS°  °n  the  direct  sunlight  he  receives.     The  sunlight 

fini •  J?6  l°\the  P°Wer  to  use  the  food<     ^  a  baby  does  not  have  enough  direct 
sunlight,  his  bones  will  not  develop  normally,  his  muscles  will  he  flabby  and 
his  skin  pale.     He  will  probably  have  rickets. 

Rickets  is  a  condition  which  affects  the  whole  body,  hut  most  strikingly 
the  bones.     In  hot  climates,  where  children  are  outdoors  in  the  sun  all  year 
rickets  is  little  known;  in  temperate  climates,  where  children  are  kept  indoors 
a  large  part  of  the  year,  rickets  is  prevalent. 

Mothers  used  to  believe  that  a  baby  had  to  be  protected  from  the  sun. 
They  bundled  the  poor  infant  in  many  layers  of  clothing,  and  adjusted  the  top  of 
the  baby  carriage,  so  the  child  couldn't  get  a  single  ray  of  sunshine.     Of  course 
the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  every  baby  needs,  couldn't  shine  through  the  carri- 
age top  and  the  heavy  clothes. 

Nowadays  it  is  known  that  sun  baths  should  be  given  to  all  well  children 
to  k|ep  them  well,  and  to  many  sick  children,  to  help  make  them  wellT  When  the* 
weather  permits,  and  the  sun  is  not  too  hot,  children  should  be  out  of  doors  in 
the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible. 

Sick  children  should  take  their  baths  stripped,  or  clad  merely  in  very 
short  pants.     In  many  places  this  can  be  done  only  in  front  of  an  open  window. 
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You  know  that  the  health-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  pass  through 
ordinary  glass.     In  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  sick,  a  physician  should  advise 
how  long  the  exposure  should  he,  so  that  no  ill  effects  will  result  from  too  long 
sun  treatments.      The  suits  pictured  in  this  new  bulletin  are  intended  for  well 
children,  who  take  their  sun  baths  as  part  of  their  usual  playtime.     If  the 
child  has  not  been  accustomed  to  playing  in  the  direct  sun,  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  short  periods  of  time,  and  expose  only  a  small  portion  of  the  body  at  first. 
Gradually  increase  both  the  time,  and  the  amount  exposed,  until  a  coat  of  tan 
has  been  acquired.    A  lightweight  brimmed  hat  should  be  worn  to  protect  the  eyes. 

Almost  any  well-fitting  romper  pattern  can  be  modified  for  use  in  cutting 
sun  suits.     I  won't  describe  the  sun  garments  in  detail  because  ITm  sure  you'd 
rather  see  them  for  yourself.     They  are  easy  to  make,  and  as  cute  as  they  can  be. 
If  you  have  a  sturdy  little  girl,  who  needs  a  sturdy  little  sun  suit,  you'll 
like  the  clever  design  on  page  six.    This  little  girl  is  wearing  a  jaunty  outfit 
of  cretonne — plump  red  cherries,  on  a  cream  colored  background.     The  waist  is  of 
ecru  cable  net,  and  the  whole  suit  is  banded  with  bias  tape,  of  soft  green.  The 
garment  can  be  cut  from  any  Dutch-romper  pattern.     The  hat  is — well,  you'll  just 
have  to  see  the  adorable  hat,  to  appreciate  it , 

If  you  have  a  little  boy,  you'll  like  the  jolly  suits  pictured  on  page 
seven — they're  first  cousins  to  overalls,  but  you'll  hardly  recognize  the  rela- 
tionship.   These  sun  suits  are  made  of  bright-f lowered  cretonnes,  much  more 
healthful  and  comfortable  than  the  heavy  materials  so  often  used  for  overalls. 
The  trouser  legs  are  short,  and  loose  enough  to  allow  the  sun  to  do  its  work. 

Dear  meJ     I  said  I  wasn't  going  to  describe  the  suits,  and  now  see  what 
I've  done.     Well,  if  you'll  send  for  the  booklet,  "Sun  Suits  for  Children,"  I'll 
try  my  best  to  see  that  all  of  you  get  a  copy,  before  you  start  the  summer  sewing 
for  your  youngsters. 

Now  let's  play  our  question  and  Answer  game.    First  question:     "I  am  much 
interested  in  the  new,  inexpensive  cotton  fabric  called  osnaburg.     I  have  an  old 
dilapidated  chair  which  needs  a  new  dress  this  summer.    Do  you  think  that  osna- 
burg would  make  good  slip  covers?" 

Indeed  I  do.     An  osnaburg  slip  cover  may  be  used  to  disguise  an  old 
chair,  or  to  protect  a  new  one  from  hard  wear.     Other  appropriate  materials  for 
slip  covers  are  color-fast  denim,  printed  linen,  cretonne,  chintz,  and  glazed 
chintz.    A  slip  cover  for  an  upholstered  chair  is  easily  made  by  first  cutting 
and  fitting  a  paper  pattern.    Allow  plenty  of  width  for  seams,  especially  if  the 
material  has  not  been  shrunk.     The  seams  may  be  corded,  or  left  plain.     For  some 
types  of  chairs,  a  pleated  flounce  around  the  bottom  adds  to  the  attractiveness. 

Osnaburg,  as  I  told  you  before,  is  a  fabric  well  known  in  the  south,  where 
it  is  commonly  used  for  bags  for  cotton  picking,  and  for  work  clothing.     It  is 
a  stout,  firm,  attractive  material,  ideal  for  interior  decorating. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  cover  of  osnaburg  on  her  daybed.     For  a  cot  cover, 
or  bedspread,  two  or  even  three  widths  of  osnaburg  are  needed,  and  may  be  put 
together  with  corded  seams.     Such  a  cover  forms  a  good  protection  for  the  other 
bedding,  especially  if  the  cot  is  used  for  lounging  in  the  daytime. 
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Next  question:     "Will  you  please  send  me  directions  for  making  a  founda- 
tion pattern  at  home?"    Yes.     I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  the  "bulletin  called  "Fit- 
ting Dresses  and  Blouses."    In  this  you'llfind  directions  for  making  a  founda- 
tion pattern.     With  a  good  foundation  pattern,  a  clever  woman  can  make  most 
any  style  of  dress.     If  she  is  not  clever  with  her  needle,  all  the  more  reason 
for  having  a  foundation  pattern  to  follow. 

Another  question:     "Can  you  give  any  dress  hints,  for  those  of  us  who 
are  undeniably  stout?" 

The  other  day  I  read  a  list  of  seven  "Hints  for  the  Stout"  written  by 
Louise  Bancroft,  of  Maine  University.     I'll  read  you  Miss  Bancroft's  "Hints  for 
the  Stout": 


First.    Be  conservative,  never  wear  extremes  in  line,  color  or  style. 
Second.     Do  not  wear  tight  undergarments;  they  emphasize  the  curves  of  the 
figure . 

Third.    Be  sure  that  the  clothing  fits  well  but  is  never  tight  in  any  part. 

Fourth.     Do  not  wear  elaborate  sleeves. 

Fifth.     Do  not  allow  any  cross  lines  to  be  emphasized. 

Sixth.     Wear  plain  materials  with  a  dull  finish. 

Seventh.    Emphasize  lengthwise  lines  in  the  center  front  and  center  back. 

Miss  Bancroft  has  also  written  a  paragraph  on  "Ornaments,"  which  appeals 
to  me.     It's  short.     IT11  read  it: 

"Ornaments,  which  include  beads,  pins,  and  jewelry,  as  well  as  decorations 
on  clothes  and  hats,  should  be  carefully  chosen  and  used  wisely,     Many  people 
use  too  many  different  kinds  of  ornaments  at  one  time,  giving  a  'busy'  effect 
to  the  costume.     This  should  be  avoided.     If  an  ornament  is  attractive  enough  to 
be  worn,  it  is  worth  seeing,  but  it  will  not  be  seen  if  there  are  too  many  other 
things  present  to  catch  the  eye.     In  these  days  of  simplicity  in  dress,  the 
safest  rule  is  to  use  little  decoration  chosen  with  a  purpose:     a  string  of  beads, 
to  repeat  the  oval  of  the  face;  a  pin,  to  accent  the  neck  line;  embroidery,  or 
contrasting  materials  to  emphasize  the  construction  lines  of  a  dress  on  the 
collar,  cuffs,  or  opening,  or  an  ornament  to  hold  drapery  in  place." 

Only  one  more  question:     "Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  use  a  steam 
pressure  canner?"    The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  Fourteen- 
Seventy-One,  called  "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home."    I'm  sending  you 
a  copy  of  the  bulletin. 

Now,  if  you'll  take  your  pencils,  I'll  give  you  a  Sunday  dinner  planned 
by  the  Menu  Specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     She  starts  out  with 
Roast  Chicken,  with  Stuffing.     That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  a  Sunday  dinner. 
Then  she  suggests  Creamed  Asparagus,  in  Pastry  Cases,  and  Buttered  Carrots.  Very 
good,  I  should  say,  with  Roast  Chicken.     Her  spring  salad  is  a  mixture  of  salad 
greens —  lettuce  and  watercress,  or  endive,  with  sliced  red  radishes,  and  spring 
onions.    Use  a  French  dressing  on  this  salad.  , 

For  dessert,  she  says  have  Strawberry  Ice  Cream  and  Vanilla  Wafers.  Does 
anyone  object  to  Strawberry  Ice  Cream  and  Vanilla  Wafers?    Of  course  not. 
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The  two  recipes  for  broadcasting  today  are  Chicken  Stuffing,  and  Vanilla 

Wafers . 

First,  the  Chicken  Stuffing.     Ten  ingredients,  for  Chicken  Stuffing, 
the  way  the  Recipe  Lady  makes  it: 

2  cups  fine  bread  crumbs         1/2  cup  seedless  raisins,  preferably 

1  cup  chopped  celery  and  leaves  sultana 

2  tablespoons  onion,  finely  cut    1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  parsley,  finely  cut  1/8  teaspoon  pepper 

3  tablespoons  butter  1/4  teaspoon  savory  seasoning,  and 

1/8  teaspoon  celery  seed 

That's  rather  a  long  list  of  ingredients.     I'll  repeat  them:  (Repeat) 

Melt  2  tablespoons  of  the  butter  in  a  skillet.     Add  the  celery,  onion, 
and  parsley.     Cook  for  2  or  3  minutes.    Push  the  vegetables  to  one  side.  Melt 
the  remaining  butter.     Add  the  breadcrumbs,  seasonings,  and  raisins.     Cook  for 
5  minutes,  and  stir  constantly  so  that  the  ingredients  become  well  mixed  and 
somewhat  dry.     Pill  the  hot  stuffing  lightly  into  the  chicken.     Do  not  pack  it 
tightly,  so  that  it  forms  a  solid  mass. 

The  next  recipe  is  for  Vanilla  Wafers,     Eight  ingredients,  for  Vanilla 

Wafers : 


2/3  cup  butter  1/3  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  sugar  2  teaspoons  vanilla 

1-1/4  cups  flour  2  tablespoons  milk,  and 

1/3  teaspoon  framing  powder  1  egg 

I'll  repeat  the  eight  ingredients  for  Vanilla  Waf ers :  (Repeat) 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar.     Add  the  Y<rell-beaten  egg,  the  milk,  and  the 
sifted  dry  ingredients,  then  the  vanilla.    Drop  by  half  teaspoonfuls  on  a 
lightly  greased  baking  sheet,  allowing  room  to  spread.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(about  350°F.)  for  8  to  10  minutes  or  until  the  edges  are  golden  brown. 

The  cakes  are  excellent  for  serving  with  afternoon  tea,  or  with  ice 
cream  or  with  punch  at  parties. 

To  repeat  the  menu:    Roast  Chicken  with  Stuffing;  Creamed  Asparagus  in 
Pastry  Cases;  Buttered  Carrots;  Spring  Salad;  Strawberry  Ice  Cream,  and  Vanilla 
Wafers.     The  recipe  for  Strawberry  Ice  Cream  is  in  the  Radio  Cookbook.     If  you 
do  not  have  a  radio  cookbook,  with  over  300  tested  recipes,  better  send  for  it 
before  it's  too  late. 
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